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IHTBODUCTIOK . General Method of Work . 

Before starting on the investigation in Chinatown itself, 
we first made out a list of all the hooks on China in the 
Columbia University library. The following we found especi- 
ally helpful on Canton and the province, and on the customs 
of the Chinese :- 

fchidmore, - China and the Long Lived Empire. 

Ball, J. Dyer, - Things Chinese. 

TilliRms, - The Middle Kingdom. 

Thompson, J/ - The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and Chin&. 
This reading was our principal source for the information in 
Sections I and II. ire verified much of this material by 
questioning the Chinese with whom we became acquainted. 

After this preliminary study, we went with Dr. Chen of 
Columbia to Chinatown. Dr. Chen is well known among the 
most influential Chinese in Few York and also in other parts 
o f America, ana we were very fortunate in having his kind 
assistance. He obtained his doctor's degree in China under 
the old examination system, and hence has a prominence among 
his countrymen in this city. 
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Description of Men B ealt With. 

*1, a ma of from forty-five to fifty years of age, is 
the keeper of the largest retail and wholesale store of 
Japanese and Chinese goods .ntsi'n,, or. I.'ott Street, He has 
been in .'useriiJi ten years in all. He makes frequent trips 
to China. Two years ago he returned to the Unites States 
after a four years' visit, He has travelled extensively 
for business purposes, and. has branch stores in Shanghai, 
Yokohama, Hongkong, and Vancouver. 'lis 'em York store, 
having 32 employees, is large and well fitted, ue&t and of 
American style. "is clerks are veil dressed and speak 
English fluently. I!e himself speaks English only fairly. 
His dross, when we saw hi-, at various fclsws, was soaetimes 
American and s onetimes Chinese. Although very bus J, lie was 
very courteous. 

r'2 has been in America eight years, and iias a one-roorr, 
store of about twelve by fourteen feet. His trade, which is 
principally in groceries, xeete, and vegetables, is almost 
entirely with the Chinese . "is business in Chinese food 
stuffs is chiefly wholesale. Ve thought hin about fifty years 
of age. "e has little use of ""nglish. 

'Z is < ?. • s interpreter, probably forty years old, a 
brusque, American-like, abrupt Chinaman, who speaks colloquial 
Faglish fluently. 

H has a business office, in American style, on the third 
floor of a building on Mott Street. He lias he en in America 
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some twenty years, first In FanFranoisco , and Inter in 
Helena, ''ontana, and for the last two years in ' ew vork City. 
He is said by T)r, "hen to "be the leading merchant of Chinatown. 
His business is wholesale export and import of a great variety 
of articles. He is a well dressed, courteous man, and speaks 
Fngligh well. 

Hi has a good-sized store which sells the same things as 
! Z. He is a man fifty years old, very jovial, American in 
Banner, and a fluent English speaker. lie has been tJtirty-thr< 
years in 'meriee, travels extensively, and Jus branch stores in 
■natiy parts of the country. Me is familiar with Chicago , 
ritteburg, and Ft,J onis. 

To '1 - *f. we were introduced by Pr. Chen. By subsequent 
visits we became better acquainted with those merchants and 
met others. Two of these we met at the XY5; Restaurant . 

<6 is a clerk in the >:yk Restaurant, twenty- two years old, 
and uses Pnglish fairly '..'ell. Although in America hut three 
years, he has studied Tnglish in a business college up town, 
! T e was most pleasant in manner. 

'."e stopped in at a store on ! itt Street, and introduced 
ourselves to #?, a man of about thirty- five. The store 
belongs to a merchant whom we d id not rieet s he sells the same 
things, at retail and wholesale, which lZ sells. '7 speaks 
little Knglish, but gave us permission to look round the store, 
'"hile we were there he sent out. for .'••>, the son of the owner 



of the store, a lad of IB year* , who spoke English very well 
and gave us much Interesting information. later he was our 
guide to many usefgt places and introduced us to other 
merchants. Ke hud studied -ii.-lisk at ''ount Harmon School, 
less. 

,,; 9 we met at the "ornlng Star "ission on Toyle Street. 
T !e was well dressed in .American style, about 29 years old, 
and very polite. Later we net him in his father'? restaurant, 
dressed in Chinese cost tine, helping in the kitchen. 

flO is h waiter i>! >"??. restaurant. He is aheut 4( .years 
old t-.r.a has lived half Lis life in the ftjiited Ptatee. yor 
the first five years he lived in fan Francisco ; for the next 
fifteen in Boston. re recently oarae to new York, antl is at 
present substituting in the ttt Eestaurant for a waiter who 
is absent. re hep no other place in mini. F>e hue tv.iee 
revisited China. 

'11 is a very close friend of ! B ; he is about 20 years 
old anfl speaks English very v.* 11. 

#18 was introduced to us by is. He keeps a small 
Japanese and Chinese curio store. He is a man of middle 
life an.1 speaks little English. 

fl3 is a young nan wtio has been in America only, four months . 
Re lives at the Catholic "-'ission, and came to this country to 
help in the work of fee Catholic Church here in !Tew York. As 
yet he speaks little English. He is about thirty veers old. 
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Besides conversing with these thirteen .--.eii, wo visited 
variow Chinese restaurants , two "rotestant ••'.lesions, one 
Catholic 'isslon where we interviewed the Oatbolie (French ) 
priest, visited and inspected Public Pohool <'KS, and con- 
versed with the teachers In a. school run by the Chinese 
merchants for Chinese children. i'.'e also visited the 
Presbyterian Mission on Slst Ftreet, These places will be 
described at length later. 
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I. General Condit ions of the Populations whence 
the Srowjo came . 

A. The Province Of Canton. 
Oeneral Conditions. 
Canton is in the Province of Kwmg-fung. This 
province is bounded on the north and north-west by Xuan ; ;shi 
province, on the north by Hunan province, on the north-east 
by Fu-Chitn province. (in the south the province has the 
ocean for its boundary. 

rivers. Harbors , etc. 
/Ion.; the coast of the province ere excellent harbors, 
an* the natural facilities for foreign trade and coast trade are 
exceptionally great, fhere are also exceptional facilities 
for internal navigation. There are a large number of navi- 
gable rivers that flov. through the province to the sea. "'lie 
coast line of Kuans-Tang Is almost a thousand alias lone, 
and the rivers connect the interior northern and western re- 
-ions of the province, and all the eastern part with the sea, 

"'tie most Important river in the province is the I"hu •: lng , 
or 'earl Fiver, which flows past Canton to the sea. "his 
river is formed b.v the union of three larsje rivers, which we 
".a" call, for convenience sake, the est, "ortli, and fast 
Fivers. '."est and Sorth Fivers unite first, forsiing the Fi4 
"iang Fiver. The 'est Fiver joins this at " haatpoa , forming 
the "earl Fiver. The Forth r 'iver is 800 .".lies loin;; tie F-'ast 
Fiver is also BOO rniles in length, while the est River is sorae 
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f "0 miles* long. "}•» country drained by these three rivers 
is IPO, square miles, and the rivers themselves are uavl- 
gable in large part throughout the province. 

Thus we pee that this province with its Ion; Befteoast, 
fine harbors, and -.ay navigable rivers' , has rjuuy geogrsphioal 
advantages for carrying on trade, both domestic and fori tgn, 
"ounta ins . 

ridges of mountains strebch along the borders of the 
'"uang-'rung nrovinee from the west border (Xwsngshi' ti cross 
the north 'Hunan) i.ll tin- way to the north-east ''f'.-vlt u) . 
"one of the peak* of this lon-t mountain range ore over 8»O0C 
feet high. The rivers starting In these mountains and flow- 
in across the province to tin; sea render the lowlands very 
fertile. 

f»i ' »-e aountains are a number of lead, iron, and ooal sines, 
while the rich lowlands produce much fruit, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
nut' Bsany kinds of vegetable*. "hp raising o! silV-woras in 
abundance is' an oeceat ion which the mild climate of this pro- 
vince rend era profitable. 

P. Oeneral Characteristics of Canton. 
The City of Cl intern . 
1. Jeogrepglcal features, 
"he provincial capital of liang-Tung is Canton. Tt is 
situated on the Pearl river, P.3*7" 10"u. latitude, 113*14 ' 30" 
e. longitnde,— just a little south of the Tropic of Cancer, en 
the same parallel as-- avar.e, "nsoet, and Calcutta. "anton is 
situated at, the northern end of a delta , or gulf, into which 
the Pearl P.iver flows. 9" Miles south-east of ~anton is 
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Pongkong, on an island to the east end of the delta. 70 
tailes south o' Cantos, on the west side of the delta, in ' hoso. 
"his delta 1? filled wit:'- -nae.y island (a render ins; the harbor 
extrenely well protected. There is excellent anchorage in the 
river to within twelve miles of Canton. 

?,. Cliaate of Canton. 
Altho on the same parallel «« Havana , Mnsoat , hk 1 Cal- 
cutta, Canton is a coaler than any of these cities. "The cli- 
mate if moderate and not unhealthful for ' nronenns."' Int. l nc. ) 

.". Economic Peatnras. 
The fhot of ""anton's nearness to ftongkong shows our of 
the reasons why Canton is the richest city in Chin*. [n the 
i ordf of "inner, "Hongkon; is the converging point of the 
economic, domestic, and foreign ocean travel of the "estern 
Pacific, "'kree times as much ocean tonnage passes annually 
through longkon:; as through the port of Caw York." '•anion, 
further, hap excellent railway connections with Hongkong, 

Fstiraatea of the population of lie city of Canton and pro- 
vince vary. ~ist,er estimates the population at 1,800, 000 
in 1900, while Fills iaa places the tlipma at 1,000,000 in the 
same year. But the Interna : ioi.al r'ncyclopttaAia ruts it as 
low as 900,000. According to Bllliaas the copulation is ra- 
pidly growing. It is at least safe to say that the city is 
very thickly populated. 
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"njlnton | ro per is surrounded by a wall 6 railed in cir- 
cumference. The entire o Ity inaide eiul outside 1 !:« wrtl is stout 
ID miles in c ircumference . *Iany houses Ptretoh along the 
Pearl Tiller bank for a d is tanee of 7 miles, and here the hobi. 
lation 1:- especially »enHe, nany people even living in boats on 
the river. A parities wall run* through the centre of the 
city east rntl west, dtvidin; the paopla of the city from the Tar- 
tar Harrison. '"he Cantonese quarter of the oity is very 
densely populated. 

fchidmore makes Canton the largest oity in China, while 
"imams estimates that it is the seeoml oity fit of importance . 

'"lie general opinion is that 1 ant on is, for a Chinese oity, 
vt.ry will >«pt. "The streets are Ion :, narrow, and clean, 
in comparison with west Chinese cities';. flKT. Rno.) "All 
consiilerafl It. is i, cleanly city" . (V illiems '. However, fron en 
Ameriosn • oiiU of view, it is, "dirty and filthy, a house of 
e ptnerp ics" . f Pch id :no re ) "The nouses are Mostly low, very few 
being above two stories in height, and built of brio)- , stone, 

and wood. any pagodas - one of thara en 'unim Island 

covering 1 acres - , an ancient "ohaonedaa aiosque, and v Dothic 
French Cathedral, are the most Imposing buildings in the city", 
.'int. ' no. I 
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"e'ore taking up the present B»y problems of a i oliti- 
ct>l nature, and in order to understand the great eoaiaeroial 
irportanoe of Canton today, it will lie necessary to give • 
brief shotoh of its history. 

" igt or y. ""anion is t vary ancient city, re have city 
notices diit In-' back to 200 T, .G. At 700 A.T1. there was a re- 
gular raarket for collections of ouptoas. In 1600 the Cantonese 
bravolv resisted the "anohns for 11 months. Finally, the oity 
was taken by treachery; ■ 100,003 men nr« killed in its 
?s«S , while 700,000 died during the si age . 

Canton has long been, and still iti, the chief ooarierc ial 
oity of Chlaa. "Owing; to Its advantageous position, "anton 
very early attracted the attention of foreign merchants, "'he 
Arabs are believed to have traded there as early as the ninth 
century. "hi: first attempt by -tiroiK'an Powers to open com- 
mercial relations wat? made in 1517, whan a Portuguese Diaslon 
was sent to Fekla with an oh snob jeet in view, the Twtcb be- 
gan to trade with the city later la the ce ntury. Put were "oon 
s«! ercsOe-a by the British, Who, after BaveMfl. unsuccessful at- 
tempts, established a factory In "anton in 1684, when the entire 
trade of "hina was confined to that city. From 1684 to 1824 
"fcinese trade with Creet Frit«i» nae a raoicpoly of the -ast 
India Company. The aversion of the natives to foreign- 

ers, coupled with the interference of the Chinese government 
with the 1 portatl on of opinio ( amounting in 1837 to 30,000 
chests) brought about a declaration by fire at Britain In 1P35. 
In 1041 the Kpgua forts, guarding the a; i rough to Canton, 
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were reduced by the British, and the occupation of the city it- 
self ne* averted only by the payment of i, ranaoa of 6, 057,500. 
The eOaolus Ion of the "reaty of "aiiVinf; In 1542 bad s detri- 
mental effect on the commerce of .*»nt«n. -Fresh outbreaks 
on the port of the natives In 1866 were followed by the mili- 
tary occupation of the city by French and British troops from 
since 

lR. r 7 to 1861, whan "an ton has been practically oven to foreign 
trade and resident s . " ( Int . 'nc.) 

The above facts of history shot; clearly a very good ground 
for the hatred of the foreigner so manifest, today in Canton. 

It is also natural, frost the situation of Canton, and its 
history, that it nhould be the irreat comraercial center of China 
today. Most cf the trade in Canton is connected either direct- 
ly or indirectly with foreign commerce. ''The commercial rela- 
tions of tiie United Itates Canton and China date from 1784. 
The exportation of cotton from the Unites States to Canton 
began in the last decade of the eighteenth century and the 
nroduct has since boeorae one of the chief exports fro.™i the 
United States to China. The chief exports from "anion are 
tea, silk, matting, firecrackers, oils-, paper, and preserves, 
"he chief imports, are cotton and cotton goods, woolen and 
•;ctnl goods, opium, votroiiurr , etc;. The direct foreign im- 
ports and exports of Canton in 1915 were 120,941,000 and 
'83,368,000 respectively. The total trade in 1904 araonntejto 
approximately '63,260,000. 
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"b« harbor is shallow, 'urge vessels are obliged to 
Charge their cargoes at rhbmpoa . over tea miles from Canton, 
from which place they are brought to the city by lighters 
and steam launches. The annual shipping of Canton amounts 
to nearly 4.0OOJO00 tons, of whioh nearly three- fourths is 
in British bottoms. Canton has steam eOBWttttloat iona with 
Hongkong, ><acao, and Shanghai, and practically every commo- 
dity brought into China from Kurope and America passes through 
Hongkong. " 

It is not strange thai the Cantonese serchants travel 
more extensively and engage in business in greater numbers in 
all parts of the world than people of any other locality in 
China. They are found doing business in all the open ports 
in the Fast, and in many places throughout the world. "The 
Cantonese and the Hakkaa (Southern Chinese! are almost the 
only Chinese who emigrate. They are found throughout the 
trading cities of China and in the chief ports of "astern 
Asia and Australia as hankers, merchants, and tradesmen. 
•Tost of the Chinee* who come to T'orth and South America and 
the '"est Indies are from the four countries south of Canton 
(including Canton)." (V.'isner) Br. Chen says most of the 
:.'ew York merchants and tradesmen are from the lower class 
of Cantonese - people who have become merchants here. 
There are, however, many of the Canton (reputed) merchant 
class also. Socially the average Haw York merchants are not 
as high a class as the average Cantonese Merchants. There 
is a very large population of the laboring class in and 
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about Canton. There are raxay factories cf fire- crackers, 
paper, oats, and cotton cloth in the city, end many large 
Silk factories at Futsham, ten miles distant; . In Canton 
50,W>0 persons are engaged in weaving alone. 

Some of the aost important and imposing buildings are 
the pawn shoos. The rate of interest at these shops is K" 
per month on small amounts, and Zfc on large. "any people 
alternately pawn summer and winter clothes. A large number 
of the people in Canton are hopelessly in debt. 

4. Political and Social Features. 

For a Chinese city Canton is well governed, (Williams) , 
but the surveillance of "the government prevents almost every- 
thing like public spirit." The government of the city today 
is not as good as it was bedfo're the Japanese war. The city 
has no public corporation to attend to its condition. It has 
no power to levy taxes. This power is in the hands of the 
".anchu rulers. (Williams) "e are told, on the other liana, by 
Dr. Cr.en that the government of Canton is very good. 

There are rr.any teroplos In the city. The priests are, 
however, a vicious and ignorant class, not respected by the 
people • 

6. -A Description of the Serohant Class in Canton. 
The shop-keepers in Canton are about the most solid, 
most worthy, and respectable class of men in South China. 
They highly respect their own profession and are held in high 
esteem among their fellows. On entering a shop one finds 
that the keeper will not solicit your patronage, hut will answer 
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any questions you wish, and agree on an exchange of money for 
merchandise if it seeias best to both parties involved. (Thompson) 
The Cantonese Merchants are not ed throughout China for their 
commercial enterprise. (r.iEnerl 

For many years a Tartar garrison has been situated in 
Canton. Many of the descendants of these soldiers are tco 
proud to work and have "become very poor. 'ihe industrious 
merchant class have acquired most of the wealth of the city. 
(Thompson) 



II. Mental Characteristics of the Cantonese Merchants , 
inso far as ana lysis in the way l eisure 
time was spent in Canton will disclose ■ 

~'e have already Sefcrihed the Cantonese merchants as 
respectable, socially important , and relatively well off, 
enterprising and given to travel. 

a. The first fact we would cot ice in a consideration 
of the use of leisure tiae among the merchants of canton, is, 
that they have comparatively little ieitatire time. Their 
hours arc long .from early morning until veil into the evening, 
and frequently late at night. They do not work strenuously, 
but slowly and steadily, occasionally stopping for r<-st. -e 
would infer from this fact that the Chinese merchant i B ex _ 
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trer.ely industrious, not quick and erratic, but slow and 
phlegmatic. 

ii. ■'; notice a great gpjjflaaSfi among the (lanfone-e 
for ttiioKg religious and patriotic fjalijtala ■ "hose sue): as 
"e« "ear ' b celebrations, Feast of the Lantern, and of the 
^rsgon boats, the full moon festival, etc., are times of ehow 
processions and gaudy decoration*. t'uring tiw year there are 
five great public ones, and fflany lesser ones. Puge dragons, 
highly decorated in | urple , green, and -old, are drawn through 
the streets on certain occasions. On the day of the Feast of 
the ^ragon boats, lont; lines of boats, in imitation of e 
wriggling dragon, ornate in green and ijolu, can he seen on hie 
Pearl River, fomp of the festivals are held at, night ".lien the 
sky i s 1 It up with biasing fireworks. 

The following description of a religoUe festival k ill 
help to show the Chinese lov< of the spectacular 

"The streets are -Lotted over, and lam;; with, pnr.pets, 
gorgeously dressed in iGdiaeval oosturae, representing historical 
scenes, while glittering chandeliers, ablaze with light, shed 
a bright radiance on the erstwhile gloooiy street , and trans- 
form fiem into daaallng visions of light. All these illur.iua- 
tef. street!' converge to one centre, where, in front of the to»- 
rle in khkkk honor of whose god the exhibition Is being held, 
a grand tenporar.y structure towering in height above all the 
other surrounding buildings, is erected, gorgeons with painted 
scenes, In many hues, brilliant with olusters of orystal lights 
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and nil the magnificence of ceremonial ;«*':; show and para- 
phernalia of heathen worship. t?<-re all the grandeur Is cen- 
tred, -j :-;f i at ii. : out throug'r all the surrounding streets, and 
here it is that the crowd is thickest - a compact mass, open- 
mouthed, gaaing to their hearts' content, enjoying to the full 
all the entrancing eights, the celestial music of clashing eym- 
bala, tvfjijglng guitars, harsh flageolets, and shrill flutes." 
(J. Dyer Ball) 

"he saiTie fondness of the spectacular ano gaudy Is shown 
in I'm popularity of the Chinese theatre. "'he theatres;, 
whether indooS or outdoor, are decorated with flashing colore, 
and the costur.es of the bcI ore are ornate and showy in the 
extreme. According to the Preach -latholie priest Id 
Chinatown, '' .¥.), there are four very large theatres in "an- 
ton and many smaller ones. 

toother Illustration of this love of the sandy aay be seer, 
in the rich coloring, frequently lacking In taste, of the silks 
and embroideries of the Chinese, and also in the highly de- 
corated wood-carving in buildings. Boya also share In this 
love of the speotalular as is shown by the grotesque shapes 
and brilliant colors of the kites which they fly. 

"e may r<B;ona!> 13 conclude fron these facts that ' he 
fondness for ■■he s eeotao nlar wnd_ gaudy is characteristic of 
the Chinese in Canton, "legetively, we rcay see in the highly 
colored decorations of si ores and houses a certa in lack of 
a fine aesthetic and artistic sense. 



o. From another groni of facte wk would concludo 
that the Cantonese are a coi.v ivUil . | oc .1 al people . 

At these frequent festivals v>h leh we have meat, iouod it 
is customary to have family reunions, Also it is owtomary at 
snob times; Tor business ::.en to settli their accounts. For 
exaocle , a sail living tea silos from "an ton will cone into 
the city on the flay of the Feast of 'he r-rsgons . "e will bring 
nis= family with hi:-., and also i.-i wagon 3one heavy copper aoney 
with vhlch to ray hip debts to nereh&nts in town. After 
settling aooounts, this t'ars* r and hie family will upend the 
flay with their city relatives attending the big dragon pro- 
cessions. "Lore Is also a fondness for clonics and inr 
walks when a small group of pyople wl31 go off for the day in 
the country, r 'he Chinese are a people vho are very fond o# 
eating and feast ing. One of the greatest pleasures of those 
who can afford it is to have sort* friends In and to serve a 
Ion:; course dinner. The wine flows .''reel;- on these festive 
occasions and nseriiraent is unbounded. 

d. "he Cantonese merchants are a fairly well edu- 
cated class of men. As one goes into a store the first tiling 
to attract attention Is a large sign, which is supposed to de- 
signate the ptore. On these signs are high-flown classical 
or rootle phrases. Here are a few examples 

Sign Articles for Sale 

"F'eaven" Ink, pencils , paper. 

"Celestial Advantage" "';.l>loe, covers, cushions . 

"Fign of the Fternal" r wallows' nests. 
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At banquets among this class of men frequently original 
verro-corpos in;; contests Kill be held. Another plan La to 
•;ivo out half-completed classical quotations and t ■ require 
Hie guests to rMtJte out the rent . a eouttst bag held a few 
yearn ego among the shop-keejrs of lauton, ;.. prize being 
awarded for the "'est lines on out of five different subjeetp. 
Another favorite line of aciuaeinmt is the oomijoa ins of 
ant itlietioal eentonces calculated to piir.ale the intelleot. 

I'iiKH in see that the -antoaese Bujrehants we fairly weal 
educated, witi: some fondacas 'hr .Laa:ll^etaal Pleasures t es- 
pecially of i. literary character. 

c. There is nmong the ?antoneae a fondness for 
taking short tripe out luto the country, vaii ior visiting 
flower gardens. In the suburb Houamon, across the river, 
there is a large, cool temple ground, 'eta' by are many open 
fields, The people of Canton visit there tetania grounds in 
: treat numbers . A few itiles up the river fere some extensive 
flower-gardens. Mother popular resort for the city folk. At 
a certain festival, called Sk "ascending on high", it is tee 
custom to climb i a cli. ; b a mountain, some 3,00 feet high, 
near Hongkong, to celebrate an historic event. ''However, only 
Xff of the people of PBagkoag turn out to these festivals be- 
cause they are so busy. " f Ball) 

R« can see from the above facts that there is some love 
of nature, and hence aesthet ic -ens e . shown by the Chinese, 
fuch recreations as sketching, deaorating fans with pen and 
Ink, or painting, are often engaged in by men in China. :er- 
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chants, during their off-hours, tony be seea ink-Sketching, 
painting inscriptions ou fans and paper boxes. The women k-o 
especially for..i of decorating of this kind. Phey are aiao 
nil opt it ».t fine eiBbroideries; they lov« flowers and cultivate 
t!:em extensively, 

f. iitothe;' fact that seema clear froa 1. ho material 
gathered in that the -nutouese have considerable | over of oo- 
mvm'imi anil of coali initio. . itMH the extensive industrial 
gUilda '.oiii in "union ami among their countrymen abroad. he 
first principle of these guilds is loyalty to the trade, 
"here i» a feeling of solidarity and brotherhood amorn; the 
se-abera of the various guilds siailar to that spirit shown In 
the labor unions of /.-scr ioa. "he po^er of the guilaathirty 
yewMnage in fdfelgn countries if shown in "r. j. Thompson's 
"The rtrnit:' of Xalaoea, I ndo-Chiiia and (Tbina" (187S). 
"Guilds enil secret societies would seen almost indispensable 
to individual existence and social cohesion of the Chinese 
who settle themselves in foreign lands." They are calculated 
to help Chinese to hoi' 1 , their own in social end other circles 
abroad. "If you do wrong, or break these laws, yon shhll 
ito to the society to be punished, not to the authorities of 
the country", is one of the regulations of the Chinese in the 
rtrait Settlements. f'<oet of the Chinese in this locality are 
from "witoji or "out; China. ) A Chinaman must conceal the fact 
of a guild-brother "8 crime even in a court of law. "his is an 
extreme case taken thirty years ago, but shows in a vivid way 
the power -if the many guilds anG secret societies still in 
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Brnton. 

g. Tii studying tho amusements of the Cajitnne.se, 
one finds a no* Lceable lad: of al.hl'.tle exercise , showing 
little love for plensitreB of pi yslcfil flevelon-jiint , 

The children have few out-doer genes, and have not taken 
1115 to any degree the athletic games of the rest. The national 
outdoor game is 'khuttle-coek" . This 5« played especially in 
the rJnter time, it Is engaged in somewhat by children, but 
principally by males above fifteen years old. The foot is 
substituted for the battledoor. The broad white sole of the 
Chinese shoe nets admirably for that purpose. Three or four 
persons engage in t) is sport at one time. the object of which 
is to keep the shuttlecock off the ground l»y ktokiag it with 
the solo of the foot, or, if that is impossible, by brii^ng 
it into position with the hand . All this requires no 
violent exercise except kicking. Skill in the game plays 
a much larger part than that of violent physical exorcise. 

In the autumn kite-flying is ver!? popular. it would 
seem that its popularity is due core to the love of the 
spectacle of highly colored kites of all shapes than \of 
mere physical exercise. 

As has been said, few play foreign -sass, such as cricket, 
tennis, baseball, etc. These are all too violent and digni- 
fied enough in character, The general attitude sf the Chinese 
to sports may be seen in the phrase drummed into the ears of 
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every Chinese boy, "Play is of no benefit at all". 

h. One of the well known characteristics of 
all Chinese is their conservatism . One illustration in 
point is the fact that their amusements have in no way 

been changed for the last thousand years. Chinese who have 
been many years in the United States still keep up their in- 
terest in home politics. Mr. 4 was enthusiastic in expressing 
to ns his expectation that the new fmperor would do great 
things for China. 

i. The Chinese are fond of runs ic of a certain kind, 
on which it is difficult for an American to pass judgment, 

as the scale is entirely different. Loudness and lack of 
variation of sound are two of the prominent qualities in the 
music at all public fetes and religious festivals. The 
better class of women do not play musical lnstrnaente , pro- 
bably because singing and playing are occupations of the lower 
class known in Japan as "Geisha". 

j. Keligion does not put bars on most amusements 
in Canton. The Chinese theatre-goer or card-player finds 
no restraints such as are imposed by some sects of the Christian 

faith. Tills, however, does not indicate a lack of influence 
of the native religions, especially of Confucianism. ''bile 
the temples are not very popular, every store has its little 
shrine which is worshipped ewy morning and before which. 
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tapers are kept turning. Most Chinese of the merchant class 
are well acquainted with the Confucian Classics and Morality. 
Many of the grosser forms of sensual pleasure are abstained 
from on account of the high family morality of Confucianism. 
In practical conduct religious rul«s have much respect and 
influence among the tetter class of Cantftnese . The popular 
temple worship has little hold on the batter classes. The 
priests are a slovenly, ill-kept lot whose principal adherents 
are from the lower and farming classes. 

k. From TVr. Chen we learned that the Cantonese are 
a very democrat la people . T^e says that they are far more so 
than any other people in China. There are no distinct social 
classes in Canton. Passing the government examinations does 
give a man a high standing, hut there are no purely social 
harriers. 

1. There is also among the Cantonese a fondness 
for lotteries and games of chance. 
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III. Analysis of the Characteristics of the Cantonese 
Merchants Displayed hy TX . 

fa have already pointed out the characteristics of the 
merchants in Canton indicated hy the way in which they spend 
their leisure ti-se. It remains our duty to 7>oint out the 
amount of choice shown in the various amusements. 

Undoubtedly the over-population and consequent 'poverty of 
the people has 'much to do with the slow, plodding, industrious 
character for which they are noted. However, whether rich 
or poor, the Chinaman shows much the same characteristics. 

To what extent the climate has affected the rapidity 
of reaction 14. the Chinaman is an open question. Certain it 
is, north and south alike, whether in a warm or cold cli; ate, 
show the same steady, slow, industrious habits. 

Industrial conditions may also play a large part in de- 
veloping in the Cantonese ability to combine. Graft and cor- 
ruption are, and always have been, part tf^paroel of the Chinese 
government. It is a dangerous thing to show the officials that 
one has money. Bad industrial conditions make it 2iecessary 

for the men of different trades to combine to keep up their 

is 

wages. Also, from other considerations, that it n more usual 
for the Chinese to show a lack of ability to combine, may 
easily be seen. Discipline and esprit de corps in the army 
are notably wanting. There is little or no city or national 
patriotism. These last facts are probably due more to the lack 
of knowledge, ^imong the officers, of military science, and to the 
tremendous size of the Chinese Empire than to any other cause. 
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'"e may reasonably conclude that the Chinese have a fair amount 
of ability to combine. 

As to conservatism, we would trace this largely to the 
long history of the past, to the principles of ancestor worship 
taught by Confucius, to lack of education along western, 
scientific lines, and to the barbarous conduct of the Westerner 
every time he has had an opportunity to get a footing in China, 
rather to any Inborn hatred of foreigners. 

The climate may have something to do with the absence 
o* desire for physical exercise; but since this trait is 
characteristic of all Chinamen, it can scarcely be the only 
reason in Canton. 

nothing more need be added about b, c, d, e, i, and j. 
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IV. Opportunities of Pleasure opeji to C antonese Mer- 
c hant s in H ew Y ork C ity. 

'■'o understand opportunities of recreation and pleasure 
open to the Chinese It is necessary fully to appreciate the 
siuation in which every Chinaman finds himself in Ttem York 
City. He is probably, all things considered, in the morally 
worst district of the metropolis. Prunkness and vice are on 
every Fide. Houses of prostitution are in great numbers on 
every side of the narrow streets in Chinatown; saloons are 
many. There are also a number of opium dens conducted by 
Chinese, although not so many as there were a few years ago. 
The number of Chinese who visit these various dens is small 
in proportion to those of other raoes. Gambling houses may 
also be found in this district. 

The Chinaman has no opportunity to vote nor to have any 
say about the conditions about him. He is frequently insulted 
and struck by drunken sailors or hobos. Once while we were 
visiting the store of a prominent merchant in Mott Street, 
an expressman came in and had a lively discussion with one of 
the firm over some express dues. The Chinaman was clearly 
right. 'Jost insulting words were used by the rough express- 
man. He left with the threat, "I lock "on up!" 

There is little chance for him to settle snywhere else 
than in Chinatown, principally, to be sure, because of his 
lack of knowledge of the English language. Race prejudice 
prevents his settling in some districts of the city, and lack 
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of business opportunity also confines Chinese merchants to a 
residence and place of business (usually the same edifice ) in 
Ch inatown. 

In Ohlnatown itself, however, race prejudice does not 
play so large a role as in other parts of the city, for there 
the Chinese are well-known. In the public .schools there seems 
little of tliis race antipathy. 

The low character of the Americans among whom they are 
forced to live, the impossibility of becoming citizens, the fact 
that the Chinese are huddled to ether in out part of the city, 
and the race prejudice which they find manifested against them, 
all conduce to make John Chinaman feel far from "at home" in 
America, to foster the desire to get rich here and to go bock 
home. The conditions above mentioned also make it difficult for 
him to learn English. 

There is no attempt, however, to try to show that the 
Chinese have not themselves been in good measure responsible 
for the low character of Chinatown. The opium dens, if not 
substantially patronized by the better class of Chinese mer- 
chants, get most of the drug through them. Oj-iura brings big 
profits. There are gamblin; dens in many "side rooms" of 
the stores, and the use of lotteries is ijuite common, 
"'ateliers may be seen outside the doors of many of the stores 
of Chinatown, who tell the passing countryman to "go In and 
take your chance". 

As to the opportunities for pleasure which the Chinese 
have, we would say that they were few. Here are some of them:- 
Chlnese theatres, said by all those interviewed to be very poor 
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and principally for Americans. 
"any Chinese Restaurants . 

Chinese gambling dens and opium dens , of which there are a 
goodly nuraher, little patronized, however, by the merchant 
class . 

There is one small, unattractive Park near Chinatown. '^here 
is scarcely any place large enough for the children tonpiay 
games. As a consequence, many of them are on the main streets. 
There is in Chinatown an influential polit ioal cluh , having a 
large room for their weekly meetings. Many merchants belong 
to this cluh. Tills club will he discussed later. 

There are a number of Mission rooms, in which religious 
meetings or English night-schools are held. Among these are 
the Morning i'tar Mission on Toyle street, the T.lethoaiSCMission • 
on Sett street , and the rooms of the Catholic Mission, recently 
started, on Bott Street. These rooms are rather cheaply 
furnished, hare, and unattractive. Very few Chinese spend 
much leisure time in the mission rooms. Prejudice against 
Christian propoganda and the poor equipment of the mission 
rooms, combine to keep away the Chinese from these places. 

For the children Public School #28 lias good equ iprnent 
for its scholars and for gumnastic work. On the top floor of 
the building there is a very good gymnasium where daily ex- 
ceroise for the students is prescribed. A good many games are 
played here also out of school hours. The Chinese hoys enter 
heartily into these sports. 




this list the theatres, parks, and res- 
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taurants of the city, but from many of these Chinese are 
practically debarred by race prejudice. 



V. The Amusements actually indulgad in bjg the Cantonese 
•Merchants. 



a. '"e find that the Chinese are extremely Industri - 
ous . Their hours of work are longer here than in China. 
The retail merchants and restaurant keepers ouen up their 
places of business at 11 a.m. and close about 3 a.m. \ 
?4'e hours are from about 8 or 9 a.m. until G p.m. He is a 
wholesale merchant .Veny of the Americans who visit Chinatown 
do 80 in the early hours of the morning, and the liveliest and 
best times for business there are after midnight. 

There is considerable trtqth in the idea that Chinamen 
come here to get rich and then go back to their native land. 
They come here to work long and hard. The lack of interest 
in things American and the lovo of the homeland is, however, 
as we have seen, quite as much the fault of the surroundings 
in which they are placed, and. their inability to take part in 
our political life, as well as of their national conserva- 
tism. 



b. T'e also find in the Chinese of Chinatown a love of 
the spectacular. There is no opportunity in flew York l.o get 
up gorgeous religious processions and to go to ornate theatri- 
cal performances. But one of the striking facts which we learn- 

**4 SCSB avx aonxersations with the c „.„. ... 
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fond neps of the spectacular performances of the Pippoflrome. 
Everyone of then had attended the Hippodrome, some of them 
many times. 

$5 assured us that the "ippodrome had the finest per- 
formance that he had seen in New York. HO brought up the 
subject of the "ipnodrome without out" mentioning anything 
akin to the theatre. r e said,"r li':e the Hippodrome very 
rrni oh" , and than went on to tell us that the thing which lie 
lived especially about it was the marvelous way in which 
women, in the form of birds, beautifully adorned, flew out 
over the audience. "one of the other theatres seemed as 
popular with them as the Hippodrome. The possibility of 
enjoying the performances there without understanding English 
may have something to do with this. 

The same fondness for the gaudy and showy may be seen in 
the decorations of the leading Chinese restaurants. The 
"Tort Arthur", "Tuxedo", and the "Talforf" are highly ornate 
and abounding in color, displaying, to our notions, a want 
of taste. Pictures, screens, carved figures, arranged with 
little taste adornt&fhe walls of the "Port Arthur Restaurant". 

There are. many moving-picture shows conducted on Third 
Avenue, a few steps from Chinatown, and these are crowded with 
Chinese. 

The above facts go to show that the love of th e spectacu - 
lar and of the flashy is a characterlst io of the Chinese mer- 
chants of Chinatown. 
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c. The Chinese merchants are very fond of social 

evenings together. #5 tells lis that they are especially 

To 

fond of Sinner parties. At- these parties the women are in- 
vited. There are, however, very few women in Chinatown. 
Only one of all the merchants we spoke to had his wife in 
America. ''oft of them were married and had left their wives 
and families in Chinaf Only onoe in our visits to Chinatown 
did we see a Chinese woman. Then in the office of ''4, we caught 
sight of a very well-dressed Chinese young lady, about P,5 years 
old, who came into the office to speak with 4 who was re- 
lated to her. Fhe was neatly dressed in American costume. 
Tine is always served at these dinners, hut, according to »6, 
not in excess. The hours of work, and the lack of favorable 
surroundings, make these gatherings much less frequent than 
they would he in China. The children have little ti: e for 

social gathering&of any kind, as will he seen later. 

"e would say, then, that the Chinese still shov, their 
social , c onvivial nature here, although not to so great an 
extent as in their own country. 

d. The merchant class in Chinatown show little in- 
terest in intellectual activities. Some of them have a Con- 
fucian Bible in their stores. Only in one store, that of 
<7, did we see Chinese hooks for sale. There are no reading 
rooms or libraries where one can get Chinese books. The 
Political Club mentioned before gives food for thought on the 
home problems of the Chinese. There are published in Kew 
York two Chinese dailies, one edited by a Chinaman, the other 
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by a Japanese; one weekly is also published by the Chinese. 
These pa] ers all have a good circulation. They deal princi- 
pally with the affairs in China, and have little news in them 
concerning America aside from Chinatown. The merchants read 
few American books, although the public libraries are open to 
them. Their l^ek of knowledge of Hnglish has much to do with 
this. 

The story is a different one when we are considering 
Chinese hoys and girls, born here, or those who came to this 
country at an early age. 

Chinese young man between the age of 15 and K5 are ex- 
tremely anxious to secure a business education, and some even 
a high school or collegiate course. 

as we have already told, studied Fnglish at an up- 
town business college. He was busy over a Seader when we 
were talking with him. He showed real interest in America by 
saying that he did not expect to return to China. He has been 
here only three years, studied no English before coning. 

tS, a fallow about 16 years old, has been in America only 
a few years, and has attended Public School (23, and has learn- 
ed Knglish rapidly. He also studied the language at Morning 
Ptar Mission. He became very much interested in Christianity 
through the Punday Pshool at the "vlssion. T,ast summer lie studi- 
ed at "t. Hermon Academy, !!orthfield, Mass. He accompanied us 
on our investigations one afternoon, and seemed wellknowf. and 
popular among the merchants, school teachers, and mission 
workers throughout Chinatown. That he might go to Phillips 
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Kxeter Academy, and from there to college, was hiij ambition. 
This young man was very much dissatisfied with his surroundings 
in Chinatown, and hopes for better condition s. He says that 
there is a great deal of gambling, and he added, "I hate it!" 

'9 is a young man of 2fc . "e is a leader of the people in 
tlm Morning Star Mission. hough not now a student, he has 
attended business college, and speaks very good English. He 
is a baptized Christian.. 

' : e visited ">!r. ll's little room on the top floor of a 
five-story building on "ott Street. In a small outer room, 
was a stove on which he was cooking his evening meal, while 
two of his friends were lounging about the room talking with 
hirn. ^11 is a graduate from #23 Srade School this June. 
His teacher tells us that while he has been there he lias made 
remarkable progress in English, doing the regular work in 
loss than one third of the required time. We will describe 
this school a little later. #11 came to America when about 
13, and went at once to School to study English. His hope 
is to go to a preparatory school in "ew Hampshire, and then to 
college. 

His appreciation of the higher appeals of art may be seen 
from the following conversation which he had with him: 
"Pave you been to the ','etropolitau Art Museum?" 
"Yes, it is very fine." 
'That pictures did you like the best?" 

"Oh, there was one that was very beautiful..! (Ke got quite 
excited while MRwa E telling us about it.) " tt was a picture 
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of an old blind man. He was speaking ana some one was writing 
down what he said. Let's see - what was his name?" 
""as it Milton?" I askea. 

OOh, yes, that was who It was", he replied with evident 
pleasure. 

A study of the schools of Chinatown brings out many in- 
teresting facts along this same line. 

For most of the Chinese hoys and girls there is little 
time left, after going to the various schools to which they 
are sent, for plav and amusement. Baring the morning and 
early afternoon they attenadachool #23, then from 3:30 till 
8 p.m. they are at the Chinese school supported by their 
parents. A good number of them, after leaving this Chinese 
school, go to the various Knglish mission night-schools , from 
8 until 9:30 or 10 p.m. 

re will first describe the Chinese school: 

The Chinese merchants have hired one of the school rooms 
of the Catholic Church on "ott Street for the afternoon. The 
teacher is a young Chinaman, about £6 years old, who taking a 
course of study at the School of Commerce in Tew York Universi- 
ty. About 40 children are enrolled; some of them come all 
the way from Brooklyn and Newark to study there. The average 
age is from 10 to 12, some younger, some older. The subjects 
taught are, Chinese writing and reading and languHjje , Chinese 
history, geography, and a little Confucian morality. The 
school is in session five afternoons a week. Some of the 
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children attend only twice a week, but most of them come more 
regularly. At our visit there were 20 pupils present, only 
6 of who were girls, a H i n American dress. 

Public School ^'23 is a well equipped institution of the 
City. It is one of the pioneers in introducing industrial 
work in the curriculum. There are classes in carpentry, 
modelling, and other industrial work. This school is also 
one where the problem of Americanization of the foreign classes 
has been sucessfully dealt with. There is a special class 
for teaching foreigners English. Chinese and Italians are in 
the majority in this class. Kiss C. , the teacher, told us 
that there were at present twenty-nine in the class. She 
said that she found the Chinese boys and girls fof the latter 
there are only a few) the most industrious of all her students. 
They work steadily and progress rapidly. Hie has often after 
one term of work promoted Chinese to the fifth grade. She 
told us that children from all parts of the city, even from 
Brooklyn, come to this school. They frequently register as 
living in Chinatown, in order to be admitted. 

Miss n/, the teacher of seventh to elghft grade B Mathema- 
tics, told us that every teshhrr rejoices when a Chinaman 
enters a class for the first time. They are most industrious 
and gentlemanly, and learn very quickly. She told us that 
they were also interested in the Manual Training and the 
Gymnasium work. She herself once had charge of the special 
class for foreigners mentioned above. 

Mr. V., a teacher of the eighth grade Knglieh, also tes- 
tified to their industry. They are also very popular among 
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the other fellows. Practically no race prejudice is seen 
against them among the students. Recently a Chinaman was e- 
leoted an officer in the Senior Class. The Chinese enter 
heartily into the school life, play on the basket-hall and 
base-hall teams, and are quite one of the other boys. "hen 
we started our conversation with us, one of hia questions to 
us was, ' ,T >o you think that theykre any different from Ameri- 
cans?" 

He told us that when the boys come over to Amer icaoaffefer 
IE years of age, they are much quieter and more sober in school 
than those who came in childhood or who were born here. The 
problem of the language is much more difficult for the older 
boys . 

The English Sight Schools of tho Slissions are held in the 
mission rooms and aro devoted simply to teaching the English 
language . 

The above facts show the desire for education for their 
children manifested by the Chinese of Chinatswn. The exist- 
ence of the Chinese school shows their conservatism. They 
want their ohtftctren closely in touch with the Chinese langu- 
age, people, history, and morality. The children also are 

Feem to be very industrious and fond of study, with great 
natural intellectual capacity. But they are also fond of 
athletic sports , and of indoor and outdoor excereise. Compani- 
onship with American and Europeans shows their d emocratic 
spirit. To be sure, the Chinese merchants are democratic a- 
mong themselves, but extremely clannish as a race. 
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These additional characteristic* are clearly the result of the 
environment in the American school, "he life and energy of 
the Americanspirit , comhined with the mental capacity and steady 
industry of the Chinese, make a scholar of a high order of 
efficiency. 

?o in regard to the intellectual life of the s younger 
Chinese, we would, say that they are most eager for learning 
and quick and capahle in acqniringit and in adjusting themselves 
to the new environment. The interests of the Chinese merchants 
themselves are essentially business , and they hare little in- 
terest ±h while in America in anything aside from business. The 
children, iiowever, become acquainted with American history, 
and with political and educational a ins, throng}) the schools. 
A map of the Panama Canal bun,; in the room where the 8th grade 
boys were studying, in fohool f 23. They are kept thoroughly 
abreast of the times in this school. 

e. In regard to aesthetic sensibilities: we noticed 
no sketching or artistic work among the Chinese merchants in 
"ew York City. They are too busy to waste time about the 
store in literary or artistic pursuits, such as are common a- 
mong the same class in Canton, "e found the same ornate signs 
in the store in Sew York. Wherever there is decoration in 
the stores it displays a fondness for gorgeous show rather 
than for good tafcte. 

The same fondness of nature vh ich we noted in China is 
seen in the frequent walking trips and outings which the mer- 
chants take. #5 likes to take his family for a day's outing 
to Ftaten Island. #6 goes often to C 
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Island. Other merchants mentioned going on outings in the 
country and walks in the park. 

f. The ."olitical Club which meets weekly to talk 
over Chinese questions shows the conservatism of the Chinese 
and their capacity for combining and holding together. They 
are keenly alive to the problems of their own country and 
discuss Chinese politics freely. 

g. The lack of physical exercise has already been 
committed on, and the variation from the rule in the case 

of children who have gone to the public school. 

i 

h. The many ways in which the Chinese merchants in 
Few York display their conservatism has been shown by many 
facts: 

1/ His lack of interest in American politics. He is really 
given little chance to be anyuing but conservative on this 
subject. 

2. The contents of the Chinese newspapers which are almost 
entirely Chinese. His lack in interest in American newspapers 
f partly due to his ignorance of the language). 

3. Els insistence on his chilcirens' being trained in 
Chinese history, language, geography, and morality. 
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4. V.'e also saw the Chinese doctor who was living with ^'5, 
and who cared for his family. This shows a desire for Chinese 
medical aid even in America. 

i. A few of the merchants have been to the Opera , 
and said that they enjoyed the music very much. {4 and #6 
expeessed love for music. Those who have heard the Chinese 
sing American songs know how great a discord it is possible 
for them to make. 

j. So far as religion goes, the absence of any re- 
spectable place of worship is a sure indication that in one 
sense it has little hold on them. Public worship is not a 
vital part of their religion. The two josh houses are not 
visited by the merchants and better class of Chinese; they are 
principally for exhibit and for getting money from those who 
come to "do" Chinatown. There is an agitation among the 
Chinese in Chinatown to form a Confucian Club, but nothing has 
as yet come of it. Tit. Chen has sometimes addressed them on 
Confucianism, in the theatres of Chinatown. In one of the 
merchant's stores we saw a Confucian Bible. How much the 
merchants read the Confucian Scriptures we can not say, but it 
does not appear that they read them to any great extent. Br. 
Chen tells us, however, that most Chinamen know the Confucian 
Bible better than an educated minister in America knows the 
English Bible. As Confucianism is principally concerned with 
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the right relationships of a man with his fellows, we do not 
know how the life in New York City would compare with the life 
in China in that respect. V.'e are told by various works that 
the morality of the people in Chinatown averages much lower 
than in Canton. The missions in Chinatown are not popular 
with the Chinese. The equipment of these missions is not very 
gooflm the work ratjier more evangelistic than social. Bight 
schools are only fairly well attended, while the religious 
services have not a large number out. Ha did, however, see 
the effect of 'iiission wdrk on some of the young men of Chinatow n 
who through that source had become ambitious for a high school 
and oollege education, and who had come to deplore the vices of 
Chinatown more keenly than their fellows. 

The Catholloa have just started a mission (established last"' 
September). Fane^er—Mr . a French priest from Canton, has come 
to Chinatown with two native assistants. He is a man SB years 
old who speaks English and Chinese fluently. He .charge of e 
large Catholic Church and of the snail mission rooms of the 
Catholic mission on Mott Street. He told us that he fead&ao^ 
for fifteen years in Canton. Aooording to his testimony there 
are about ten Chinese boys in the English night school, and only 
a handful of Chinaman at his Sunday services. Tie told us that 
the province of Kuang-Tnng is divided into three bishopries. 
In the bishopric of Canton thre are 60,000 Catholics, and there 
100,000 in the whole province. He also told us that roost of 
the merchants in 'lev; York were far better off here, lived betteV 
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than in Canton, and that, most of them were not from the city 
proper, but from the small villages near the city. 

k. Democ racy has already been noticed as f^pharac- 
terlstio of the Chinese children in the public schools. One 
day while walking through the streets we saw a group of children 
playing jumping-rope. Along with the Americans were two littli 
Chinese girls/ 

Te also noted that at about five-thirty every flay the sup- 
per table is set out in the middle of the store, and that 
merchants and their clerks all sit down and eat at one board. 
Ro also #1, the owner of a large store, and of the restaurant 
above it, takes his supper in the latter at a common table with 
his employees. 

1. In regard to the much-famed gambling houses Hnd 
opium dens in Chinatown, we would say that from our conversa- 
tion with the merohants themselves we would not have known 
that there were any such places. Fe hear pretty generally 
from "secondary sources" that gambling and lotteries are very 
prevalent. #0 said, " I hate the conditions here." He 
told us that most of the merchants gambled. As to the opium 
dens, we were told that nearly all the stores in Chinatown do 
a big business in opium. The merohants themselves, however. 
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do not patronize the opium dens to any ;,;reat extent. 

T r e would draw from these observations that there is a fond 
ness for abnormal mental excitement. 



In Conclusion , we would note that all twelve characteristics 
present in Canton are also found in Dew York City. There is 
comparatively little change in characteristics and customs iu 
Chinese merchants who come to Chinatown, as seen from their 
use of leisure time. Vie have noted the followin:-; character- 
istics seen in Canton and lawNew York:- 

a. ) The Cantonese are extremely industrious. 

"e found this even more clearly by a study of Chinatown. 

b. ) The Cantonese are fond of the spectacular and gaudy, this 

characteristic showing a lack of finer aesthetic taste 
VTe found this to be true of Chinese merchants in New York. 

c. ) The Cantonese merchants are a convivial, social people; 

they are fond of feasting. 
T;e ft!w8 the ftSEd t#ue in Hew York. 

So — 

if) f« saw a fondness for certain kinds of intellectual 
pleasures, especially literary. 
T7e found this less true among the Cantonese in T!ew York, 
on account of lack of leisure time. 

e. ) We saw in Canton a fondness of the aesthetic ( seen by th< 

love of flower gardens and country walks.' 
The same characteristic is appaEBnt among the merchants 
of Chinatown, but there is not the same opportunity 
for such pleasures here as in Canton. 

f. ) We found among the Cantonese in their native city a 

capacity for combining. 
The aotive Political Club of Chinatown shows this same 
capacity. 
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g. ) Among the Cantonese merchants both In Canton 4nd in 
America we noted a lack of enjoyment of physical 
exercise. 



i.) "e noted a certain amount of love for music among the 
Cantonese abroad as at home. 

J.) We also found that the religion of the Cantonese plays 

less part in Hew York than in Canton. There is lesr 
public worship, and apparently less real interest in 
Confucianism and Teoism here than in China. The 
Confucian religion plays a large practical role in 
regulating man's conduct in the various relat ionship? 
of life, his relations to his family, city, state, etc. 
V.'e have no reason to believe that the family rules dc 
not hold here also. As lie is an alien to the city 
and nation, religions can not very well alter his re- 
lationship to them. Hellgious interest may be one 
of the strongest influences which keep his heart in 
the political situation at home. 

k. ) Se noted the democratic spirit of the Chinese both in 
Canton and in ;:em York. 

1. ) ""e also noted their fondness for games of chancesand 
for lotteries in both localities. 



The most, interesting part of our investigations was the 
discovery of those facts that showed us the way in which the 
amusements of the Cantonese here differ from those id China. 
Also these and other observations which showed us the following, 
things, were of exceptional interest :- 

1/ The possibility of offering better amusements to the 
Chinese in Chinatown. 

Z( Their great politioal and sooial needs. 

3. The possibilities for the secon^ generation of Chinese 
merohants in Chinatown. 
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1. On account of tha love of Chinese for nature ana flower 
we would note that a well-kept park in the vicinity of China- 
town would be very popular. Good, lively moving-picture shows, 
instead of the low class of pictures on the Bowery would he 
well patronized in Chinatown. A respectable theatre with 
popular band-music the Chinese would enjoy. t'ith the China- 
man's love' of nature, love of the speotaeular, and of n ar.r- 
tainVtype of music, all of these should he pop ular. The 
Tiorchants in Canton are literary, fond of a certain anount of 
reading and composing. There is great need of « good, library 
in Chinatown where popular Chinese newspapers and magazines 
could be obtained. Pome good social meeting place for the 
Chinese is also needed. The mission rooms are intended for 
such a purpose, as well as for educational and religious work, 
but on account of the poor equipment of the rooms they have, 
and of religious prejudices these rooms are little used. A 
well-equipped social settlement, in charge of an educated 
Chinaman, and largely under the direction of a committee of 

the prominent merchants of Chinatown, would meet a real need. 

the 

The Presbyterian Church of^TTew York Presbytpyy lias already 
founded an up-to-date mission for the Chinese on 3(.st St. 
r.'hile this institution lays the principal emphasis on the re- 
li&us side of the work , it has social features which are 
greatly needed by the Chinman. It has two good bowlinf; alleys 
that are justly popular and draw good crowds two nights a week. 
There is, in oonnection with it, a well kept reading room and 
a small, carefully selected library of Chinese and English 
books which is kept open night and day. Chinamen may be foead . 
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reading in this library any time from nine in the morning to 
ten and eleven at night. There is a large auditorium, used 
by the mission for the Sunday School room, where lectures are 
given from time to tlue. On the third floor of the mis? ion 
there is a well-kept dormitory which will accomodate 8S, and is 
generally entirely filled with Chinese. The teacher of the 
Chinese teach er in Chinatown lives here. 

Then are comparatively few of the merchants of Chinatown 
who attend this mission. The reason for this, given by one of 
the workers in the mission, was, "Saturday and Sunday are the 
busiest dajrs for our merchants in Chinatown, and they cannot 
come up here for the Sunday services." Althpugh there are 

but few from Chinatown who come to this mission, there seem 
to be more who frequent this institution than attend all the 
missions in Chinatown combined. One or two of the prominent 
merchants attend services, and seven children are enrolled 
in the Sunday School. 

An institution, similar to this, in Chinatown , which would 
emphasize the social side, well-equipped, with large auditori- 
um where Chinese lectures could be given, a first-class libra- 
ry of Chinese books, r.nd reading rooms - such an institution 
should be of great service to the Chinaman. If the manage- 
ment of such an institution were largely in their own hands 
it would be successful. 

2. "here are grave social evils in this Chines e com- 
munity which ought to be righted. k stricter enforcement of 
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law wonia lie of help. Absolute prohibition of opium selling 
and the enforcement of gaahlillg laws would better conditions 
in this district. 

^o long as a Chinaman cannot have citizenship lie will con- 
sider himself only a guest in A merica . If we could give 
the Chinese a vote and control of their own district, doubt\less 
they themselves would see that some laws were better enforced 
than they are at present. They certainly would take more 
interest in "things American", and would have a different at- 
titude towaSdthis country. This exclusion from citizen- 
ship, plus the natural conservatism of the CJinaman, tend 
to make him un-American in Bympathie and ideals. 

3. The possibilities 4* the Chinese children who are edu- 
cated in our schools have already been discussed. Their in- 
dustry stays with them, their natural democracy gives them a 
sense of good fellowship, their conservatism is broken down, and 
they have a lively interest in American affairs and life; 
they have become fond of physical exuorcise, and of active 
amusements: all these results come from contact with our 
American schools. As seen from actual examples, when compared 
with children of other races the Chinese youths show an endurance 
industyy, and mental power unexcelled by, and usually superior 
to, that of the children of any other nationality. The school 
in Chinatown was good ; it ought to be even better. The even- 
ing school work should be conducted by competent teachers and 
in well-ventilated buildings rather than by the poorly equip- 
ped missions. The hatred of the school-hoys for the condi- 
tions_in which thei r fa thers hava^J.y**^. and in which they 
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wll probably live, is a Sign of better things for Chinatown, 
if these lade shall be permitted to have anything to do with 
the enforcement of law in that part of the city. 



